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RAILWAY UPHOLSTERY. 



Gk S I swung myself upon the platform of a New York Cen- 
_f\ , tral coach one pleasant morning not long ago, it was my 
CzJ good furtune to find myself face to face with the mana- 
ger of one of the largest upholstery houses in the country. We 
were aboard that latest achievement of modern railroading, the 
vestibula traiu with its bath rooms, barber shop and all the 
other accessories of a first-class hotel. Tossing our various im- 
pediments to the porter we made our way to the smoking room 
and lighting our cigars settled down for a long ride. Naturally 
we got to talking shop. Over the doorway hung a richly colored 
portiere of some soft woolen material heavily trimmed all around 
with ball fringe. 

"That's a nice sort of a dirt collector to. have on a railway 
coach, &1 remarked after awhile. 

"My dear fellow," said he, his genial face lighting up with 
new enthusiasm, "Youv'e just hit the nail on.. the head. There is 
nothing so bad in the world as the upholstering of the average 
railwayi, coach and that portiere is a type of the whole business. 
The modern train has every appliance known to railway science; 



on its arrival at Buffalo and to-morrow morning it well«bc 
whirling back to New York Billed again with its cargo of smok- 
ers." "Notice another thing," he added, "the portiere is so 
hung that it can only be taken down with great difficulty and 
hardly at all by the ordinary railway porter. Common sense 
would suggest that Such hangings as those should be easily de- 
tachable so that when the coach goes into the depot at Buffalo 
they can be taken down, thoroughly beaten and placed where 
they can be well ventilated through the night. So much at 
least is easy. 

"But frequently the coaches must return immediately." 
" Then," suggested a gentleman who had joined in the con- 
versation, " have the hangings interchangeable. : On the arrival 
of the train at its destination take out such accessories as these 
and replace them with others which can again be I re-hung on 
the next run." 

"Another thing I object to," continued the first speaker, "is 
moreover a large part of the material employed. No first-class 
upholsterer with any idea of the fitness of things would put up 
such hangings as those in the smoking room of a gentleman's 
private house. I have in my mind a material capable of the 
best decorative effects easily handled and entirely suited to such 




Oriental Smoking Boom. 



the locomotive has the paunch of an alderman in its patent 
cinder draught, the windows are screened, the ventilators the 
most complicated and the best known.; electric lights have re- 
placed oil, candles, and worst of all, gas, and yet it stands to 
reason that under the most favorable circumstances a train go- 
ing at the terrific rate we are now traveling must be constantly 
enveloped in a cloud of dust, steam, cinders and smoke— all per- 
vading, all penetrating. It carries apparently as many servants 
as passengers and the combined efforts of all of them can not 
keep it clean. "Even if," he continued, pointing to-the offend- 
ing portiere, "that thing were admissable in the ordinary coach, 
it certainly has no place in a room like this. All day long 
people will sit here smoking cigars of every grade from Havanas 
to Hobokinas or pipes of all degrees from the useful briar to 
the aristocratic meerschaum. If "there is a rank smell in the 
world even to an inveterate smoker it is that of a room in which 
the weed has been burned a few hours before. And yet our 
colored brother over there will give the ear a lick and a promise 



purposes. If I ever get a chance to fit up a railway coach I 
promise you it will he different from anything either you or I 
have ever seen. 

"Albany," he added as we swung toward the capital and 
stretched our legs, " One hundred and forty-seven miles without 
a break. The service is good if the upholstery isn't. Lets go 
back to the dining car and have something to eat." 

Such in my own words was the substance of the discourse 
my decorative friend preached on the little portiere, and it 
strikes me as containing so much horse sense and good uphol- 
stery philosophy that I jot it down in the hope that its sugges- 
tions may not fall on barren ground. 



The title of the magazine [the Decohatok and Furnisher] exactly defines 
its field, and it has no competitor within it. — Boston Globe. 



